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THE JEWISH DISABILITIES. 


The following important resolutions were passed by the 
Board of Deputies of British Jews, on Thursday Evening, 23rd 


instant, and transmitted on the following day to the five metro- 


politan congregations, and to the Liverpool (Seel Street) congre- 
gation; being those which send representatives to the Board. 
According to the tenor of the provision made in such cases, 
unless these congregations signify their dissent within fourteen 
days, their assent will be assumed, and the Board will pro- 
ceed accordingly. 


“That this Board having noticed the advancement of liberal feelings in 
all classes of the community, more particularly when religious questions 
are concerned, deem the present period fitting to take measures for the 
removal of the civil disabilities of the Jews, and that this Board do adopt 
the necessary course for that object 

“That this Board recommend, in order to meet the expenses necessarily 
attendant on the measure, a public subscription be opened to defray 
the same.”’ 


These columns have already been declared open to the 
discussion of the whole question raised by the Jewish dis- 
abilities; preference will be given to argumentative letters, 
signed by well- known members of the community. The de- 
mands upon our space, at the time when the above resolutions 
reached us, have left room for no more than the following 
brief definition of the three classes into which the Jewish com- 
munity appears to be divided in reference to this question. 


1. Those who desire a complete fusion of the Jews with their fel- 
low subjects of every other denomination; and who would pledge the 
body of the English Jews to repudiate any legislative concession, short 
of complete equality in every respect.—This class, (in other countries, ) 
demand to be drawn for the army, and to be arrayed in arms against the 
Jews of any other country happening to be at issue with their own. 

2. Those who are content to deal with cach disqualification as the 
opportunity serves; that is, to take advantage of the progressing liberality 

the Christian public, in order to get rid of each disability as it can be 
demonstrated to be inexpedient, unjust, or unpopular; to accept every 
such concession as it can be best secured, separately, and as the occasion 
for, or propriety of, each additional privilege can be reconciled to the 
objections of the following class, 2 
_ 3. Those who dread a diversion of the Jewish mind from the religious 
interests of the Jews, as a people, through the seductions offered by the 
opening of new avenues to personal ambition, the ardent pursuit of which, 

Y maintain, is calculated to estrange the individual from certain higher 
duties, that devolve upon him in common with all Jews. These hold 
lat there are public offices which a pious Jew cannot conscientiously 

harge with efficiency. 


We call attention to an argumentative essay in the January 
number of the Christian Examiner, a continuation of that 
hoticed in our No. 93., and even still more forcibly reasoned. 

€ have marked certain passages for extract, but despair of 

nding room for them. 
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OPENING OF SUSSEX HALL. 


On Monday evening, Jan. 20th, this establishment was form- 
ally inaugurated as the ‘“ Jews’ and General Literary and 
Scientific Institution.” The building was well illuminated; on 
the platform, besides the Committee, were the Dayanim, (mem- 
bers of the ecclesiastical board ;) Sir Moses and Lady Monte- 
fiore; Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bart.; Isaac Cohen, Esq., and lady ; 
H. De Castro, Esq., and lady; David Salomons, Esq., ‘and 
lady ; Basil Montague, Esq., David Wire, Esq., and other 
Christian friends ; 8S. A. Hart, Esq., R.A.; Dr. Loewe; F. H. 
Goldsmid, Esq., together with many leading members of the 
London Synagogues. The theatre was filled to an overflow, 
almost wholly by members of the Jewish community of both 
sexes, and of every rank of life. The officiating ministers of 
the London Synagogues were nearly all present. ‘The proceed- 
ings were opened with a very appropriate address by the Presi- . 
dent of the Institution, Hananel De Castro, Esq., to whose 
individual exertions and influence much of the success of the 
undertaking -is very justly attributed. Mr. De C.’s address 
forcibly advocated the claims of the establishment upon the 
hearty support of all classes of the community. He adverted 
to the interesting fact, that the building in which they were 
then assembled had, full eighty years since, been devoted to 
the service of the God of Israel, whose blessing he now again 
invoked upon their efforts to do good. He then passed in re- 
view the many Jewish institutions existing in this metropolis 
for philanthropic purposes—making provision for the Orphan, 
the Blind, the Aged, the Destitute, and the Afflicted; for the 
education of youth, and for their instruction in handicraft 
trades. This was a new undertaking, in emulation of the 
noble example set to the Jews by their fellow citizens. A Lite- 
rary and Scientific Institution was’ required in the locality ; and 
this was not to be distinguished (or he would rather say, de- 
formed) by any exclusive characteristic. After paying a high 
compliment to the projectors, founders, and working committee 
of the Institution, he adverted to the title which they had given 
it, in grateful commemoration of the illustrious Duke of Sussex, 
whose memory, so dear to the cause of civil and religious liberty, 
is peculiarly so to the Jews, in whose hearts are enshrined in_ 
grateful recollection the services which he rendered to their 
national charities, and the interest he always manifested in 

romoting their welfare as a Fee le.* As President, and on 
behalf of the Institution, Mr. De C. invited his fellow citizens 
of every creed to partake of the advantages designed to be con- 


* The speaker’s tone had somewhat of solemnity in it, while he made 
these allusions, which found an echo in many a bosom there present; 
not the less so, that a portrait of the lamented prince was suspended from 
the centre of the theatre. 
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ferred therein; and to accept the pledge of kindly feeling and 
of sine. for the example set by them as pioneers in these 
értaki 

to make the Institution worthy of its name and purpose ; and 
after quoting an eloquent passage from a similar address of the 
late Dr. Birkbeck, delivered at the inauguration of a like 
institution, he sat down amid the prolonged plaudits of the 
assembly.* 

The Rev. M. J. Raphall, M. A., Ph. Dr., of Birmingham, 
was introduced by the President, having been invited to de- 
liver an inaugural oration on this interesting occasion. The 
rev. gentleman congratulated his auditory on this new era in the 
history of the Jews in this century. He dwelt long and forcibly 
on the blessings of education, and on the power and the ad- 
vantages which science confers. He spoke of this institution 
as the fitting rallying point of the many among us already de- 
voted to scientific pursuits ; and as no less deserving the sup- 
port of the uneducated, who, conscious of their own deficiencies, 
would, as Jewish parents, gladly use the opportunity to secure 
for their children the means of raising themselves in the social 
scale. In illustration of what science is at the present day, and 
how it bids fair to realize the poet's fiction of the annihilation 
of time and space, Dr. R. passed in rapid review the effects of 


modern improvements on the mode of communication between | 


distant places : still, he said, this age was but tasting the first fruits 
.of scientific discovery; the full harvest would be reaped by 
those to come after us, for whom this and similar institutions 

ere reared—by those who would be indebted to us, the sowers 
of what they would ultimately reap. He therefore exhorted 
his auditory so to tend and foster this infant undertaking, as 
to secure an abundant harvest. He spoke next of the capa- 
bilities of the Jewish mind, as instanced in our past history, 
and in the achievements of our continental brethren. He de- 
clared that, as British Jews, our opportunities of success In 
science were greater than those possessed by most others ; for 
the eminence of our country was based on its superiority 
in art and science. He examined the claims to greatness of 
ancient Greece, Rome, Spain; modern Russia, Italy, &c., and 
awarded the highest rank to Britain—a rank which he said 
was now universally accorded, in respect of her steam machines, 
her forges, her workshops, and other elements of success in 
the arts, the sciences, and in commerce. In taking a sur- 
vey of the means employed to bring these advantages to operate 
upon the popular mind, he mentioned the universities of the 
established church, and the colleges of other denominations ; 
as well as public museums and seminaries, and literary, me- 
chanics’, and scientific institutions, in all parts of the country. 
All these indicated a becoming anxiety on the part of the 
various classes of the community, to provide mental and moral 
culture for those associated with them. He thanked the God 
of our fathers, that the House of Jacob was no longer to form 
an exception, but that it was awakening from the lethargy of 
ages; aud the purpose of that meeting was to prepare the 
way for the Jews, as a body, to take their proper rank among 
the votaries of science, the patrons of literature, and the bene- 
factors of mankind. He said as a body, because it was notori- 
ous, that individual members had always been found to dis- 
tinguish themselves in such capacities, and to demonstrate 
that the capabilities of the Jew are in no respect inferior to 
those of his Christian fellow citizen. Our course therefore 
was onward; for it was our own Hillel who taught, “ He 
who advances not, recedes.” The rev. orator then took a 
glance at the first establishment of Mechanics’ Institutions, in 
1825, and showed how the prognostications of their opponents 
had been set at naught, by their useful and glorious progress. 
He expected a similar end to the misgivings of those who had 
foretold that this undertaking would be even still-born. He 
next glanced at the objections urged by several enlightened 
members of our own community—that this institution was un- 
called for, and that it might have a tendency to isolate the Jews 
im those pursuits in which there ought to be no exclusive 


 # An excellent programme is in circulation, of lectures to be delivered 
for several months; and the worthy President announced, that 64 boys 
from our various educational charities would be admitted free to them. 


. He concluded by an exhortation to his auditors, , 


‘the Philistine. 
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character recognized. He declared the principle of this ob 
jection to be right in the abstract, but wrong in its enpligntion 
It must be remembered, that the Jews’ and Genera] Literary 
and Scientific Institution invited members of all denominatign. 
and therefore it imposed no test, requited the subscribing 
to no declaration. The rev. gentleman was frequently a 
throughout his speech, but this sentence was responded to by 
a perfect tempest of applause. After this had subsided he 
went on to show that, although the advantages of the Institn. 
tion might be thrown oP to all, there were special circum. 
stances which rendered it expedient that the management of 
this Institution should be in the hands of Jews.* For instano.. 
the prominence needful to be given to the Hebrew language 
}and also the manner in which it should be taught. The jm, 
portance of the Hebrew language and its literature, was oy. 
hibited by the mode of education universal throughout this 
country: for whether the future man was to be peer or peasant 
his knowledge of our history was made to precede that of hig 
-own country. “Before he knew anything of the history of jts 
Edwards and its Henrys, he was instructed in that of ox 
Moses and our Joseph ;—before he heard of Trafalgar and 
Waterloo, he was familiar with the battle of ou David with 
If he was to pray, it was the Psalms of ou, 
David, our Asaph, and our sons of Korah, which he was taught 
toemploy. In short, ournational history and literature were no less 
identified with the education of the civilized world, than were the 
bie soy of all good government based on our sacred code. 
‘one but the vernacular Hebrew could do justice to the Inspired 
oets of Israel, as Bishop Lowth had acknowledged, and as he. 

r. R. could vouch from his own experience; and that lan- 
guage which, if taught at all, was taught only incidentally in 
other institutions, would in this assume its due rank. He ab- 
stained from alluding to other and more sacred associations, as 
suggested by the Hebrew language, but they would neverthe- 
less be felt by all; and he asked therefore—who could say that 
we need no institution of our own ? 

The speaker remarked upon the natural and_ reasonable 
desire of every rational man for equality with his fellows, 
morally, socially, and politically. In a moral sense, the Jew 
had always maintained that equality—socially he was progres- 
sively obtaining it—and politically only was it withheld. And 
even as it was not as individuals that this equality was denied, 
so also could it not be as individuals that it could be secured; 
as a body only could our claims be asserted, as a body only 
could their object be attained. Forall such objects, therefore, 
men of different stations must meet and act together, even as 
they were doing for the establishment of Sussex Hall. The 
title of Sussex Hall suggested many recollections of the patriot 
and the sage in whose honour it was given,—of the Royal 
Duke, who was beloved by the populace,—of the King’s son, 
who called every worthy man his brother,—of the pious man, 
who on the steps of the throne was the friend of Israel. ‘This 
Literary and Scientific Institution was a fitting tribute to his 
memory; it was far superior to cold sculpture, and more in 
accordance with the spirit of the deceased. Could his shade 
look on that night’s proceedings, it would say, ‘‘ Ye have done 
well—very well—but not enough. This is a step on the right 
way, and success is within your power; failure can result only 
from your own indifference.” The rev. orator concluded with 
praying that this undertaking of the Jews might obtain for 
them a blessing from on high, and advance them in the love 
and respect of their fellow-citizens. 

The close of this eloquent address was greeted with hearty 
and prolonged cheers. Let us hope that its effects, aided by 
the other influences brought that evening to bear, will be felt 
in the conversion of many, who came as mere auditors, 110 
active and zealous friends of the undertaking. 

A sort of dramatic and musical recitation, by Mr. Balls, fol- 
lowed Dr. Raphall’s address—rather too closely so for the 


* The speaker was apparently not aware that, although the trust deed 
of the institution secures that it shell never be diverted from its _— : 
object, non-Jewish members may nevertheless be elected on the 
mittee; and also, with a design to secure the institution from 4ny 


tance, 


character, religion and politics are excluded by the laws. 


| 


taste of the auditory, as was manifested by the cold manner in 
which the performance was received. The managing com- 
mittee had been perhaps a little over anxious for the entertain- 
ment of the assembly, and thus it was that other provisions for that 
end, somewhat later in the evening, turned out io be also redund- 
ant. The subscribers may however find in this circumstance, at 
jeast an earnest of the exertions which will be made to provide an 
equivalent for their poenninny support. We take here the oppor- 
tunity again to repeat our high sense of the obligation due to these 

entlemen for their indefatigable exertions, from the first pro- 
ject of the Institution, down to what has been very appropriately 
called ‘* the end of its beginning.” 

Dr. Jones, of the Adelaide Gallery, now exhibited some 
recent improvements in artificial agit, ofa particularly attrac- 
tive character; we Oy our inability to find room for the 
report which the exhibition deserves. After these, he intro- 
duced a newly patented icing machine, in which he froze 
lemonade, strawberry cream, &c., in the course of a few 
minutes, and distributed them liberally round the theatre. 


Meanwhile, the auditory divided into sections, and perambulated 


the other rooms of the Institution, in which was displayed a 
very pleasing collection of works of art, antiques, natural and 
artificial curiosities, &c. The enumeration and description of 
these would alone fill our sheet, and we must therefore be 
content to record the obligation due to Mr. Israel Russell, of 
Covent Garden, the principal contributor, whose good taste in 
several articles, of his own design, was much admired. We 
observed also MeN, of S. A. Hart, Esq., R.A.; — Solomon, 
Esq., and productions of other Jewish artists; a very ancient 
piece of embroidery for the ark; daguerréotypes, calotypes, 
scientific apparatus, bronzes, sculpture, &c., all plentifully 
distributed and well arranged. : 

On returning to the theatre after the promenade, there were 
other entertainments provided, similar in character to those 
which had preceded them. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Oppenheim, 
junior, declared the amount of pecuniary and other contribu- 
tions received up to that evening, and a few additions were 
made by gentlemen inthe room. The total receipts in patrons’ 
donations, guaranteed loans, (announced in our No, 75,) 
life-governorships, &c., were declared at about £1050; 800 
volumes of books had also been received as gifts, besides 
contributions to the museum, &c., and two time-pieces from 
the Messrs. Solomon, of Houndsditch. At half-past eleven 
the evening closed with a fantasia on the piano, by Mr. Maurice 
Davis, understood to be a musician of talent; but the company 
did less than justice to him, in consequence of the very late 
hour. The oxy-hydrogen microscope and dissolving views of 
Dr. Jones, were a failure on the part of that gentleman; and 
he promised to make the exhibition on some future occasion. 


Alldeparted highly gratified. Ludeed the eventhas had its poet | 


already, for we have to acknowledge. receipt of a little book of 
appropriate Hebrew verses, printed in letters of gold, and dis- 
tributed liberally by the accomplished author, M. Picciotti, Esq. 


There are many circumstances connected with the opening 
of Sussex Hall, which render it an event of more importance 
to us, nationally, than may immediately appear. The union of 
80 many of all ranks among us, in one building, and for a com- 
mon “so (except in a Synagogue and for prayer) has 
hitherto been of too rare occurrence; let us hope that, having 
been thus auspiciously effected, the co-operation may be long 
maintained for the best interests of all. ‘The Committee of the 
Institution, in the rospectus issued last June, stated that one 
good to be effected by their undertaking was the cultivation 
of a right understanding between the various classes of the 
Jewish community,—the opportunity being afforded, by mutual 
communion, for the exposition of the wants of one portion and 

€ duties of another. ‘There is now every reason to nope 
from the appearance of the Hall on Monday the 20th inst., that 
this good is more likely to be attained than many even of the 
most ardent supporters of the Institution at first deemed 
probable, This, however, can only be brought about by the 
steady and continued co-operation of all parties. The Com- 
mittee, from the exertions they have already made and must 
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continue to make, do not appear likely to allow their share of 
the good work to be incomplete: but the community at large, 
including the wealthy, the middle, and the working classes, 
from which the Institution must derive its real strength, must 
also not flag. The enthusiasm which at present exists must 
not be allowed to subside, as mere enthusiasm too frequently 
will, into indifference and apathy. The more opulent and con- 
spicuous among us, must continue to deem it expedient to afford 
whatever influence is associated with their actual presence, as 
well as the pecuniary aid they are so ready to contribute; for 
this is no association for charity in the common acceptation 
of the term; the object is to elevate the Jewish name and 
character before the world—not merely to signalize the muni- 
ficence or the attainments of individuals. As we have said be- 
fore, the necessity, such as it is, for the existence of this Insti- 
tution, is to many a matter of regret—but it is no less a matter 
of necessity. When the occasion for literary and scientific insti- 
tutions, in general, shall be extensively felt among the mass of 
our people, then there will need to be less solicitude to provide 
any in particular. Meanwhile, let every true friend of Israel in 
this country, devote his energies to elevate our position in the 
esteem of the wise and good, by improving the people asa 
mass, and not squander all those energies in obtaining facilities 
for here and there a few, who, so soon as they have clambered 
over the shoulders of those who aid them, but too often turn 
round and regard their Jewish confréres, as Shakespeare says 
the successful aspirant treats ‘‘ Young Ambition’s ladder.” 

The hon. officers and Committee of the Institution have assumed 
a grave responsibility, and not unostentatiously so, but with 
as much éclat and solemnity as could well be associated with 
the inauguration of the 20th inst. They have signally attracted 
the public gaze, not only upon themselves, but upon their 
estimate of the capacity and disposition of those for whom they 
have provided an institution :—let them then not overlook the 
conspicuousness of a failure and its consequences. Much, 
very much, depends upon their generalship, for their summons 
is already obeyed, and the Jewish public have rallied round them. 
Let that public also, whose honor and repute are equally at 
stake, not fall back from their share of the duty :—let them not 
enable the scoffer to say, that this is but another edition of the 
mountain in labour. 


Religious Meditations suggested by the Haftorahs. 


No. 10. ’p naw. Isaiah chap. vi. 


Thus was the censor in ancient days commissioned to ad- 
dress his unwilling auditors :— 

“Truly ye hear, but apprehend not; ye see indeed, but perceive not! 
Choked be the heart of this people, heavy his ears, blind his eyes; lest he 
see with his eyes, and hear with his ears, and his heart understand, re- 
pent and amend !” | 

Alas! that this reproach should still apply at this present 
day! The voice of remonstrance is still lifted up in vain. The 
heart of Israel is swollen with self-complacency ; if his pursuits 


| but prosper, and neither trials nor tribulations obstruct his 


progress, then his whole heart is occupied and puffed up with 
what he has achieved, and what he desires to achieve. The 
sensualized heart no longer yearns in gratitude towards the 
true source of all this abundance ; and although the tenure on 
which all is enjoyed is the Divine sufferance, yet the heart of 
Jeshurun, as of old, is like a pampered ox; it “ groweth fat and 
restive, and contemneth its benefactor!” 

The eyes of Israel; do they not see, yet perceive not? The 
ignis fatuus of a false enlightenment is pursued to destruction, 
while the Word which was a light to the path of David, is, 
even like the glorious orb of day, become familar, common- 
place, and stale—notwithstanding that it is the source and centre 
whence is dispensed all that gives beauty to creation, and 
renders the great book of nature intelligible to myriads at once! 
There is a miserable short-sightedness straining after artificial 
lights of new device, that can endure only while fed, that can but 
serve the few, that can but glare and dazzle! Alas for the de- 
luded gazer who looks for nothing in the sun butitsspots! Alas — 
that the eyes of Israel should have that blindness which delights 
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not in the light of day, but loves rather the glimmer of its 
decline ! 

The ears of Israel; do they not hear, yet apprehend not? 
They are become indeed heavy, and like the heart of the 
Egyptian tyrant, are closed only towards the just remonstrance, 
the distasteful appeal ;—and no deafness is more obstinate. It 
would seem, that the ear of Israel is but a perverse specimen 
of what scientific observation has noted of some animal functions ; 
—a nice sensibility to acute sounds, and an unconsciousness of 
“tbe ones. The voice of the cunning charmer is heard in 

landishment, in adulation, in luxurious intoxication; but the 
braying of the sacred trumpet, the solemn peal of warning, the 
admonitory roll of Sinai’s own thunder, fall on a dulled sense ! 
And if a still small voice be raised, and even strike a chord in the 
startled but unwilling ear,—what is the impatient, the quer- 
rulous response? That which Moses our master received— 
_“* Who set thee for a chief and a judge over us?” Such a de- 
mand is a sufficiently embarrassing one; and many an honest 
minded censor of wrong, public as well as private, is dis- 
couraged in the pursuance of a duty, either because the per- 
formance of it is made painful and difficult, or because he is 
made to mistrust his own warrant for reproving his erring 
brother. The chapter under review, will aid us in our inquiry 
into what is nevertheless the right course in one conscious of 
being rightly actuated, despite his own sense of inferiority, in- 
competency, or impurity. The admonition of error is a duty, 
a clearly prescribed duty, imposed on even the humblest in 
Israel, and evidently a main feature in the general code 
laid down in Levit. xix. 11-18., as the fundamentals of 
love of our species. ‘* ‘Thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy 
neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him.” Nor are the weak, 
the timorous, or the imperfect exempt from the obliga- 
tion. Sacred writ furnishes illustrations how the weakness of 
even women and tender youths has prevailed in His cause— 
how the fearful heart has been of good courage, and dared 
great things for His glory—and how the lowest in rank, the 
humblest in pretension, the least gifted for public station, have 
often been specially chosen to accomplish the highest mis- 
sions of the Omnipotent. Who then shall dare to hold back, 
in the hour of Israel’s need? The plea of the shepherd Moses, 
—‘* TI am not eloquent, but heavy of speech and heavy of 
tongue,” was reproved by Him ‘ who formeth the mouth of man, 
and who maketh the dumb, or the deaf, or the seeing, or the 


blind.” Truly, He sendeth by the hand of him whom He will. 


send; and in the text before us, when the demand heard and 
felt was, “‘ Whom shall I send, and who will go for us:” the 
listener answered as only he might answer—* Behold, here 
am I,send me.” The call to His service is not always in the 
tempest, nor in the earthquake, nor in the fire, for the miracles 
of a direct revelation are not now vouchsafed to us; but if the 
mementos of the past be stored up in the reasoning mind, if 
the temple image Be harboured in the believing heart, and if 
in that minor temple there echo the still, smali cry—‘* Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us,’’—wo to the Israclite who 
respondeth not, ‘* Behold, here am I, send me.” 

he monitor must not weary of his task, though he see 
not the end nor the profit of his labour. What though the 
dulled ear may not yield to his appeal, repeated a hundred 
fold? yet may some visitation of God's providence at last 
open an avenue to the choked heart of the listener. What 
though the wandering eye cannot be fixed on the view which 
most nearly concerns the end and purpose of life? what though 
prejudice and pride have blinded the worldling of to-day ?— 
those who shall follow may be clearer sighted; and the bread 
thrown in faith and truth upon the wide waters, may yet yield 
a return in after days. What though the sensualized heart 
be hardened against the intruder, who detracts from its seli- 
sufficiency? He, in whose hands is the destiny of all living, 
determineth His own time to make the lesson felt—He, who 
gave free agency and-responsibility to rational man—counselling 
him to choose the path of life—hath ordained that whoso 
striveth in order that others shall choose that path, striveth not 
wholly in vain, although it be against obstacle and hindrance, 
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for his difficulties. 


misconception and contumely, and, above all, despite the ovo, 
bearing consciousness of his own insufficiency, ; 

“Wo is me for I am undone, (exclaimed Isaiah,) for I am @ man of 
impure lips, and I dwell among a people of impure lips.” ’ 

Oh for the language which is the pen of the ready write; 
exclaims he who fainteth from the inadequacy of his powers 

Let him not fall back; for the Psalmist, 
whose words he utters, prefaces them with the aspiration needy 
to success—that “* the heart be stirred with a good matter,” 'T)), 
then is the needful incentive to all activity in the cause of Go, 
and of His people; with it, a small modicum of ability may be 
abundantly endowed for success;—without it, the greatest 
resources, the most eminent faculties may be signalized, may 
be even triumphant, but not victorious indeed, 

+ Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit saith the Lord oy 
H osts.”’ 

Let us then hope that, moved with that spirit, many a may 
in Israel, like Moses of old, will gird himself to the work of 
going out to look on the burdens under which his brethren toil, 
—burdens which oppress not the less here than in Egypr, 
because the opinions of the worldly minded, and not Pharavi’s 
officers, are our present task-masters. Let him not heed, that 
in their strife with each other in the presence of the common 
enemy, his brethren cavil that he is neither called, nor invested 
with authority ; but let him persevere in his path of duty; Jet 
him still be jealous for Israel’s honour; let him commit his 
cause to God; and though he be weak and inefficient, there 
may yet be vouchsafed, even as to Isaiah, a living coai from 
the altar, wherewith his lips may be purified; and though they 
scorch not with eloquence, they may yet glow with truth, so that 
the erring heart may “‘ understand, and repent, and amend.” 
JAcon. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Charity Ball of the ** Beth Holim.’’—The congregation in 
Bevis Marks have, for a period of 98 years, possessed their 
Hospital of p‘sin mg for the reception of Sick Poor, of Lying- 
in-women, and a limited number of Aged pensioners,—all con- 
nected with that congregation. Recently, its funds have falleninto 
considerable arrear, and a sum of 400/. being needful for the partial 
repair of the premises, it had to be raised by loan. As this, unless 
repaid, would remain an incubus upon the institution, the present 
officers determined to get rid of it by availing themselves of 
the present popularity of Charity balls; and being first in the 
field this season, the result has been a success even beyond the 
most pug oe expectations. We had the pleasure to be pre- 
sent, on Wednesday evening, 22nd inst., in Willis’s Rooms, 
(commonly known as Almack’s,) and felt truly gratified at the 
brilliant spectacle which the ball room exhibited. There were 


present more than 500 persons, including Lord Dudley Stuart, 


and party, Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore, the ex-Lord Mayor, 
Sir W. Magnay, and party; Sir G, Carrol, both the city Sherills, 
Mr. ex-Sheriff Salomons, and a large and respectable as- 
sembly, including several leading families of the Jewish com- 
munity. Our contemporary of the Standard, an approved 
authority on such matters, observes :— 

‘There was a great assemblage of ladies, many of them 
doing no discredit to the, traditional beauty of the daughters 
of Israel; and the jewels which decorated their persons, and 
the taste and costliness of their dresses, presented a coup. d aeil 
at once dazzling and magnificent.” oui 

The stewards, especially those connected officially with the 
Beth Holim, Messrs. Sebag, Silva, and Montefiore, exerted them- 
selves on its behalf with a hearty good will, the result ol which was 
this brilliant gathering—by many thought to excel every previous 
féte of the kind, and so conducted throughout, as to leave “vt 
pressions highly favourable to the success of the coming balls 
for similar objects. We are highly gratified to be informe 
by Mr. J. Dias, the Hon. Sec., that the donations collected, an 
the surplus from the sale of tickets, will realize to the charity 
not less than 550/. 

Sussex Hall.—On Saturday night, the theatre 


was agaill 


crowded to hear Basil Montague Esq. deliver his promise 


| 
| 
| 
| 
A | 
| 
| 
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lecture. It was really a gratifying spectacte presented by this 
veteran philanthropist, (75 years old) labouring to impart the 
fuits of his experience for the right direction of this infant 
‘qstitution. His intellectual powers are scarcely less vigorous 
than of old, and we listened with real pleasure, as we hope 
often again to listen, to his sage counsels—for he offered to 
iecture as often as he should be called upon,—and although his 
themes will be deemed scarcely sufficiently popular for an un- 
trained auditory, sure are we that the directors of popular in- 
stitutions may derive a practically useful lesson from his reflec- 
tions, —on the connexion between knowledge and happiness; and 
how these institutions may be rendered subservient to the right 
difusion of knowledge. Our contemporary of the Morning 
Post observed, and not altogether unjustly, that on the opening 
night, scientific attainments were treated as too much identified 
with happiness and virtue ; whereas knowledge, as power, is buta 
means to an end, capable like all power of being misused. Mr. 
Montague likewise cautioned his auditory, not to be led away by 
exaggerations of what such Institutions were capable of efiect- 
ing, and instanced the decomposition of other such undertak- 
ings, in consequence of errors in their guidance. But we must 
bring our notice toa close, for unfortunately we cannot spare 
room for the analysis which Mr. Montague’s lecture deserves. 

He is a great admirer of the Jews, and took the occasion to 
prove it, Like a true friend also, he offers to tell us our 
faults, if we will listen to them. Since he attributes those 
faults to the illiberality so long exercised against us, surely the 
most self-satisfied among us may find courage to seek some 
fitting opportunity ‘* to see ourselves as others see us.” 


Sussex Hall Concert.—So much space has been devoted to 
foregoing particulars, that there remains little o portunity 


to do justice to the eminently successful concert on Monday. 


night last ;—successful, not only because the theatre was again 
crowded, and profitably so for the funds, but because every 
one went away gratified with the rich treat that had been 


provided. Though all did well, it is quite fair to say, that | 


Mr. Henry Russell’s peculiar style of singing took his auditory 
by storm, and he was encored again and again. The [all 
proves admirably adapted for concerts, and the company 
assembled was both respectable and “ general,’’ in the sense 
in Which that term is employed in the title of the institution. 


Questions of the Day.—The strife within the established 
church on questions of form, prescription, usage and authority, 
suggest many reflections rife with warning and instruction to 
ourselves, in the present state of the synagogue. We avoid to 
give expression to these reflections, simply because of the 
delicacy and intricacy of certain controversies in the Christian 
church, to which they might be construed to apply. Non- 
interference is perhaps the most acceptable policy which the 
belligerent parties could act upon towards the Jewish body ; 
and it does not therefore become us to afford them even a 
shadow of excuse for departing from it. Of amore general bear- 
ig, however, is the agitation in Ireland, upon the assumed 
isposition of the government to grant stipends to the Catholic 
clergy. While on the one hand, there is claimed for the 
spiritual ministry of the people, a proportionate stipend from 
the rates to which the people and their predecessors have con- 
tributed ;—on the other hand, a lively apprehension is enter- 
tained lest dependence for stipends upon a government profess- 
ing another creed, should jeopardize the perfect freedom of 
those subject to such a dependence. There would possibly be 
‘ similar division of opinion within the synagogue of this 
country, were the principle applied as broadly as it is can- 
vassed by the Zimes of the 13th instant. The leading article 
o: Our contemporary, after some pertinent observations on the 
policy of enlisting the spiritual directors of the Irish people in 

©same interest as their civil governors, and so producing that 

‘mony and peace indispensable to the welfare of the people, 
on to say— | 
bel € are well aware that the progress of such a policy must 
= slow, and we do not profess to have in view at this moment 
NY Specific measures of a diplomatic or legislative kind arising 
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out of it; but we assert that a laudable tendency exists to connect 
the Roman Catholic Church and people of Ireland with the 
civil Government of this country, by marks of respect due to 
the religious faith of so large a portion of the Irish community ; 
and by substantial proofs that the spiritual wants of all portions 
of this great empire, including every religious creed now exist- 
ing in the world, are matters of a just solicitude to the Crown, 
as long as they do not militate against the ‘undamental principles 
of loyalty and order.” 

Our correspondence from Jamaica, on this page, illus- 
trates that such indeed is the actual policy of British colonial 
government towards the synagogue,—without the addition of any 
stipulation, or the desire for interference or control in any 
form. Have the Jews of the mother country inferior claims ? 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Jamaica, 23rd Dec.—The Jews of Spanish Town have re- 
ceived a grant from the island legislature of £400, towards the 
repair of their synagogues; and those of Montego Bay, have 
likewise had a grant of £300 towards the erection of a syna- 
gogue. These are the first applications of such a character 
made to the House of Assembly, and they have been at once 
granted. The vote was taken on Saturday, 21st Decr., the 
Jewish members being in their places. 

The advertisement of the Montego Bay Congregation, on 
the last page, proves how anxious they are to supply the 
place of the lamented Mr. Green. From this congregation 
we have received a communication, containing the following 
gratifying testimony, signed by A. I. H. Bernal, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
to the Synagogue, and dated 

Montego Bay, Jamaica, 20th Dec., 1844, 


To the Editor and Proprietor of the ‘* Voice of Jacob.” 


Sir,—On behalf of my constituents, I have to express their 
heartfelt pleasure at your praiseworthy exertions to elevate our 
national character; and we entreat you to accept our assurance 
of esteem, regard, and profound gratitude. * * * 


St. Thomas.—We hear that the congregation of this place 
have determined to invite the Rev. M. N. Nathan, heretofore of 
Jamaica, to undertake the ministry of their Synagogue. The 
prospects of the Rev. gentleman’s labours in that vocation, 
have been already treated of in our No. 89. 


The Russo-Polish Jews.—The most conflicting statements 
conunue to appear in the German papers, concerning the fate 
of the Russo-Polish Jews. The first paragraph which follows, 
is apparently that whence was gleaned the statement given in 
our last number. ‘The second paragraph, if correct, shows the 
number of Jews in Russian Poland to have been hitherto some- 
what exaggerated; while the third paragraph, if well founded, 
portrays a policy too fearful to be contemplated withouta shudder, 

Russo-Polish Frontiers, Dec. 21.—The latest intelligence 
represents the execution of the ukase of the 22nd May, to have 
unexpectedly assumed a passive state. The recently urged 
orders speak only of the deportation of the Jews from the open 
country; the towns are not even mentioned. It is understood 
that the Emperor has commanded the Minister of the Interior 
to. suspend the execution of the ukase, until he can report 
accurate particulars of the number of Jews in the towns, of 
their immoveable property therein, and of the state of their 
means generally. The oppressed think this Imperial order a 
favourable sign; since a decree of the senate, dated 22nd 
January, 1844, has declared it so determined. Sir Moses 
Montefiore has communicated to his brethren, that the Emperor, 
during his visit to London, received a memorial on the sub- 
ject, which it is hoped would be graciously entertained. The 
reply of the Minister of the Interior to a memorial addressed 
to him in April last, has not been received; but another to 
the Governor-General, has been acknowledged, with the agree- 
able intimation that ‘‘ the wished-for point would be looked to.”’ 
—Konig. Zeit. 

Warsaw, Jan. 5.—The Emperor is expected here in the 
month of May. In the year 1843, the population of Poland was 
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and since 1842, 77,062. The religious denominations are as fol- 
low :—Christians, 4,175,598 ; Mahomedans, 295; Jews,524,481. 
In 1829 these last numbered only 383,102; since then they 
have increased 143,349; and since 1842, 12,139.—Vreslau 
Zeitung. 

The Russo-Polish Conscription.—It is well known that 
there are many Jews in the Russian fleet, and that they make 
the best sailors. They are taken chiefly from the southern 
posernenaet, sometimes even at the age of seven or eight years ; 
being either drafted into the ships at once, or placed at the 
naval schools in Odessa, Moscow, &c. Those who know the 
domestic affections of the Jews, will form some conception of 
the grief and despair with which these parents see their chil- 
dren wrested from them at so tender an age, with the certainty 
of their being lost to them for ever: for they seldom return, and 
even if they do, home and family are then forgotten. A letter 
from Kamieniec, in Podolia, gives the following painful illus- 
tration of the severity and cruelty of the conscription. So 
soon as it is commenced—having been prepared everywhere 
with the greatest secrecy, so that none may evade it by flight— 
all that are taken, children as well as adults, are sent off to the 
capital of the province; and here for the first time their fitness 
for the service is tested. Whoever has the means, seeks by 
bribes to purchase his child back again ; and hence hundreds of 
unhappy fathers and mothers follow the train to the capital ; 
their last hope being to operate on the venality of the govern- 
ment commissioners. Thus it is less bodily fitness than desti- 
tution which regulates the making up of the regular number. 
If the recruit is declared fit, the hair on his forehead is shaved 
off; if unfit, that on the back of the head is served the same ; 
the former is transported further at once, the latter is restored 
to his parents. ‘‘ When I was in Kamieniec, Sg the narrator, ) 
there was a poor Jewess from whom two boys had been taken 
in the same year: with an infant at her breast, she was fol- 
lowing the train of conscripts, because it contained her third and 
last son, whose fate she came to hear from the commissioners. 
With anxiety stretched to the utmost, and the picture of wild 
despair, she stood at the entrance of the place waiting the fiat 
of her son’s destiny. He was pronounced eligible ; and the 
unhappy mother fell to the earth, a corpse ;—the infant was taken 
from her bosom, motherless as well as fatherless. It is proper 
to add, that the Jews only are taken at so tender an age; the 
native Christians are not liable until they have attained the age 
of twenty from the Zeitung. 


Hamburgh, Jan. 17.—A correspondent of the Nachrichten 
announces a project to build a new synagogue in this city—by 
weekly penny subscriptions—on a scale commensurate with the 
numbers, wealth, and importance of the congregation. It is 
believed that not only would the Elders of the synagogue be 
ge to save its funds, but individual members are anxious to do 
their share, and not permit it to be said that there has been but 
one man whose generosity, like that of the late Salomon Heine, 
oor make provision for so sacred and important an under- 
taking. 

Liturgical Improvement.—District-Rabbi Fiirst, of Heidel- 
burg, issued a circular to the various synagogues under his 
superintendence, shortly before last 3x3 *y (anniversary of the 
destruction of the Temple). Its object was to procure the 
improvement of the service read on that day, by the omission 
of some of the n}3°p (laments), and the introduction of a German 
discourse between the remaining ones and the 3; (laments 
for Zion). The recommendation of the Rabbi was readily 
concurred in by the various congregations, and the result was 
all that could be expected. The same functionary is en- 
deavouring to secure a better organization of the various 
Jewish public schools, and to bring their administration under 
the control ot public opinion.— 2. Z. d, J. 


Sermons in the Synagogue.—A letter from Prague, (4. Z. 
d. J.) in reporting the farewell address given by Dr. Sachs 
from the pulpit on his departure for Berlin, eulogises in the 
most glowing terms, not merely the surpassing eloquence of 
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the orator, but the efficacy of his pulpit exhortations ; 
improving the community, both in a moral and areligious gon. 
Very high anticipations have been formed in Berlin as liker 
to be realized by Dr. Sach’s ministry ; and he certainly 
glorious opportunity. a 


Agriculture and Manufactures are found to be followed } 
the Bavarian Jews, almost in the same proportion as by ed 
population professing other creeds. An alleged inherent 
hatred felt by the lower order of Jews towards laborijoys occu 
pations, has long served as one of the standing Objections to 
their being treated as equal to others in the eye of the law 
This, therefore, is still another unfounded prejudice, which 
must give place to the unimpeachable testimony of the follow. 
ing statistics, presented by the ‘‘ Bavarian Association for the 
promotion of Agriculture and Manufactures among the Jews » 
founded on an experience of ten years. 

Bavaria numbers a population of 61,000 Jewish souls; from 
these take the females, the aged, the young children, and others 
in asylums or in official stations, and there will remain at the 
utmost 10,000 to be accounted for. Of these, the published 
tables shew that 1,200 are actually engaged in agricultural 
labour, and 4,700 in handicraft trades; so that there may at 
the utmost be 4,000 who get their livelihood by other pursuits. 
a proportion by no means remarkable as compared with othe; 
branches of the population. It is asked, whether a Bavarian 
States-assembly can again postpone reasonable concessions to 
the Jews, on the now exploded pretence that half of them are 
not of the productive classes ?—Thus far, from a correspondent 
of the Orient: in copying it into 7he Voice of Jacob, we may 
remind our readers, that these are the proportions which 
remain, notwithstanding the annual emigration to America, 
of so many Bavarian Jews from among the industrious classes 
—by reason of the oppressions to which they are subjected at 
home. 


THE PROSELYTE. 


A Tale Sounded on Facts.—( Continued from No. 94.) 


** * My imagination, at the approach of the Selichoth days,* re- 
presented to me in the most vivid colors, the picture of my pious 
parents then engaged, more than ever, in devotional exercises, 
in the performance of charitable works, and in the practice of 
every thing that was good. I againJent them a helping hand in 
apportioning to each poor person of their acquaintance, a part ot 
the blessing bestowed upon them by the Almighty: I disputed 
once more with my brothers, the privilege of being employed asa 
messenger in the distribution of these gifts: I saw once more 
my good father (the most distinguished member of the commu- 
nit ° on the eve of the Day of Atonement, humbly begging pardon, 
pu licly in the synagogue, of the lowest of his brethren whom 

e might possibly have offended,t I entered once more, with 
my aerPe Ning and truly repentant parents, the walls of the 
synagogue: | witnessed once more that scene of humiliation 
and contrition, which once seen, engraves itself for ever on the 
mental tablets: I left the synagogue with him in the evening, 
I looked again at his countenance now beaming with cheerful- 
ness, and upon which there was written—yes, God has forgiven. — 

‘** How willingly would I now have returned, had the laws ol 
the country permitted it, and had the death of my mother, which 
happened about that period, not irreparably widened the 


* It is customary, a month previous to their coming, to rise early m the 
morning, (in many congregations long before day-break,) and to offer, 10 
the synagogue; special supplications to the Almighty for pardon for our 
offences. These prayers, some of which are exceedingly beautiful, are 


called MIMD (propitiatory prayers.) 


t In accordance with the precept of the Rabbis, ( Yoma, section oe 
though God may forgive, on the Day of Atonement, offences ar ger ae 
against Him alone, yet for the remission of such as are perpetrated aga “m 
a fellow-man it is needful to seek pardon from the offended. ig 
Jews try every means, during the days intervening between the New y a 
and the Day of Atonement, and especially on the eve of the _—, 4 
reconcile those parties whom they may have offended. They often on 
fess their faults publicly in the synagogue; and superiors ask the eeteds 
of their inferiors. It is the period when most reconciliations are « ; 
touching examples of condescension and humility being on recol™ 


| 
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ach caused by my unfortunate secession. 
‘ous mother, could not survive my loss; for, 


bre 


my 3 she had pronounced me on the day she first learned m 


No smile had from that time been seen on her lips, 


change sound had been heard in her house. She did not 


n0 joyful 
curse, ‘9 : 
1g the tomb on account of my son.”” She died of a broken heart; 
the last sound that trembled upon her expiring lips, being my 
name. My brothers, who had tolerated my visits only for my 
mother’s sake, now that she was dead, did not conceal their 
animosity. In their eyes, | had bereaved them of their mother. 
| was a parricide ; I had murdered the peace ofa happy family, 
[had precipitated a beloved mother into an untimely grave. 
—Can you conceive, daughter, the extent of my misfortune ? 

«* Your mother wasa religious woman; she sought to comfort 
me in a true Christian spirit; she tried to prove to me from 
the religion we both professed, that however pious my mother, 
she was yet in error, benighted in the most lamentable dark- 
ness, that her best works wanted after all what gave them their 
merit—taith. Whatever her endeavours for perfection, how- 
ever sincere her repentance, however large the number of the 
hungry to whom she gave food, of the thirsty to whom she 
gave drink, of the naked to whom she gave raiment, whatever 
the number of tears she dried, yet, as she did not believe 
in the truth of an event said to have happened 2000 years 
back, she must be rejected.—You could not, afeued my 
wife, have done otherwise ; though the act is yours, the conse- 
quence is not; the light of the gospel shines for every one, and 
vour mother might have examined, believed, and been saved 
with her son:—She did not, it is her fault not yours, and the 
Almighty will not impute to you what you have not done. 

“*T had always been indifferent to the dogmaticalparts of Chris- 
tianity, for I had regarded them as barren tenets, without any 
influence upou the moral conduct of an individual. They had 
appeared to me perfectly harmless,—therefore, a belief or dis- 
belief in them was quite irrelevant. We believe, I had reasoned, 
a thousand statements, reported from history, which may 
or may not have happened, or which may have happened in 
a manner different from that in which they are recorded,—what 
harm does it? Christianity had, with respect to its dogmas, 
appeared to me like simple Don Quixotte. He is a moral man 
and has noble sentiments, but he is capricious; he will fight 
every one who will not admit his lady 1s the fairest: a harm- 
less whim, which rather than fight might be admitted. Quite 
different were the moral parts of the gospel. Transferred 
thither from the Law of Moses, and from the Rabbinical writings, 
I found in them, old, beloved, and cherished friends. But how 
different things appeared to me after the exhortation of my 
wife. Relying upon her faith, she could excuse my crimes, 
could efface the strict line of demarcation drawn by su- 
preme justice, between virtue and vice; she could justify the 
means, however contrary to the plain word of God—honor thy 
father and mother—provided the end be approved ; she could 
absolve from the most sacred duties which one rational being can 
owe toanother; she could, by sophistically separating the neces- 
sary effect of a deliberate act, approve of disturbed peace, of 
murdered happiness, of bitter hatred, of life shortening grief! 
My dear, my beloved, my virtuous mother, who aes y in one 

y practised more good than numbers of believing (and nothing 
else but believing) Christians did in months; my mother, the 
pattern of conjugal love, of maternal affection, of humility, 
tolerance and charity, my mother rejected, because she believed 
ct parents as sincerely as any Christian did his! My honest, but 
simple minded mother, whose constant engagements In pious 
Works left her hardly a leisure hour, was all at once to become 
2 quibbling theologian, in order to examine the evidence of 
P istianity!—-And do Christians never consider, thought I, 

at J udaism, in its turn, could make them responsible for not 


‘xamining its evidence? I saw clearly that the firm belief of 
ny wife had corrupted her excellent morals, had benighted her 
*rwise sound mind, ‘Your mother was very unhappy with 
°; I regarded her as the unfortunate cause of my sufferings. 
till os of a broken heart while you, our only child, were 


ery young. I disposed of all my property, resolved to | 


m 


but she did not bless me. ‘I shall go down mourning You were never to share the fate of him who gave you life, 
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My mother, leave a place become so painful to me, and settled in this distant 
as lostor dead province; you formed my only solace, your education my only 


ge gee As one born and baptised in the church, I resolved 
to obey the law of the country, and to bring you up as a 
Christian, trying to give you what I did not possess myself. 


you were never to know who I was, you were to believe...... 
However, Providence has willed it otherwise, and I kiss its rod. 
Yon now know all, my daughter; I have predicted to you, with 
prophetic mind, your future fate; be warned therefore,’ he con- 
tinued, in a tremulous tone that pierced me to the quick, laying 
hold at the same time convulsively of my hand, ‘ let me go 
down peacefully to the grave, swear to me never to permit a 
Jew to embrace your religion for your sake.’ 
‘* T swore, and I shall keep my oath.” 
( To be Continued. ) 


DAYS OF OLD. 
No. 15. Tue Dyine Scene. 


Jabin was no longer the soft-featured youth of former days: 
he had grown to manhood’s prime, and, but for the wondrous 
power that caused the absence of all decay in whatsoever per- 
tained to the young generation of Israel in the wilderness, he 
might have exhibited tokens of having passed that meridian. 
Not so, however: as the garment waxed not old, neither did 
the foot swell, during the forty years of that marvellous pilgrim- 
age ;* so, the eye lost not a sparkle of its youthful fire, nor did 
one silken hair fall from the head, or a streak of grey inter- 
mingle with its luxuriant masses. Nourished by heavenly food, 
how could they fade, or falter? Moses, now about to be taken 
from their sight, was unchanged from what they had seen him 
when first he stood before them as the commissioned Messenger 
of the Eternal their God. ‘His eye was not dim, nor hie 
natural force abated,’ } at the age of a hundred and twenty 
years: nor had Joshua or Caleb exhibited a sign of decay. ‘To 
look into Merab’s tent, one would have imagined that scarcely 
a fourth part of the actual time had elapsed since they left far 
behind them the house of bondage; save that where childish 
faces had smiled, and infant tongues had lisped, around the 
board: tall men and blooming matrons, and maidens of mature 
growth, with more than one who greeted Merab as his father’s 
lather, now required a wider reach of the lengthened cords and | 
strengthened stakes to afford fitting accommodation. As yet, 
neither Jabin nor Rachel had formed new ties; for they were 
secretly vowed to the tender service of their death-doomed 
parents, so long as they might survive. 

It was with solemn thankfulness that Jabin detailed, and the 
rest heard once more, the history of his first battle; how mar- 
vellously Midian had been smitten, while of Israel not a man 
fell. He reminded them how the chief officers had numbered 
each his band, and not one was lacking; and Jabin told how 
crim and ghastly in death lay the corse of the foul deceiver, 
Balaam, who, having first come against Israel with enchant- 
ments which had no power, and then practised the more suc- 
cessful wiles of seduction into sensual sins, had fallen beneath 
the sword of appointed retribution. 

Evening closed upon the party while thus they held commu- 
nion on the mighty works of the Most High: terrible in the 
majesty of His peneroeeren in the excellency of His un- 
failing mercy. Merab rose, and leaning against the door of his 
tent, gazed towards the Tabernacle, where the pillar of fire was 
brightening more and more, as the shadows of night deepened 
round it. The old man’s eye dilated, and reflected its radiant 
beam; and his high brow, from which he Na og back the pro- 
fusion of hair, seemed bathed in a flood of light. He breathed 
heavily, as one who struggles with oppression within; and his 
lip grew pale, and his cheek looked damp and cold, He mur- 
mured some words, in a voice so low that Jabin hastened to 
enquire their purport; and the hand that was laid heavily upon 
his bending head communicated a chill that made him start. 
‘‘My father!” he said in the accents of alarm; and those 
bright, extended eye-balls were turned towards him, and the 


* Deut. viii. 4. 


+ Deut. xxxiv. 7. 
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low voice gathered some strength, as Merab slowly uttered, “I J EWS’ FREE SCHOOL, Bell Lane, Spitalfields, 


was Pharaoh’s bondsman, and the Eternal delivered me, and 
brought me forth, me and mine, from the house of bondage. 
See! yonder glows the light that led me, yea well nigh these 


forty years, through the howling wilderness: the light of His _Chair to be taken at 6 o'clock precisely. 
presence, who has fed me with bread from above, and water from 
the flinty rock. I have rebelled; I have thought scorn of His — 


mercies, and of the good land provided for Israel’s inheritance, 
yet there, upon my closing eye, still shines the glorious light 


Boys and 300 Girls. For 609 
The Governors and Subscribers to the above Institution are res 
that the Annual General Court for the Election of Honora nem informed 


place at the School, on Monday Evening, the 3rd February,  Smeers, ‘wil take 


S. SOLOMON, geo. 


OTICE.—In consequence of a severe domestic afflict; 
the publication of the 9th Number of the “ Women of Israe]”’ ak 

postponed till the Ist of March, when the 9th and 10th Numbe * 

together. rs shall be issued 


that tells me the Eternal is a pardoning God: His mercy YW ANTED for the SWANSEA HEBREW CONGR 


endureth for ever.”’ 


TION, a * TIM and NWP Applications and te 


Stimonials as to 


Merab sank into the arms of his sons, and they, silently | qualifications, to be forwarded to Mr. J. Lyon, President of the Congregation 


a nightly resting-place. 
the partner of his cares and joys, who with a quiet smile of 
peace, because she knew that she too should depart ere long in 
the same hope, sate at his head, supporting it upon her 
bosom. A refreshing drop of that pure water which Israel 
drank, passed Merab’s lips, and he revived. He looked around, 
and gave his dying charge in accents clear and strong. ‘“* My 
sons, be united: as a family, as a tribe, asa people, the secret 
of every Israelite’s strength is that of the whole nation. Be 
united ; be true to the Eternal, your God, and be true one to 
another. Our patriarch Joseph gave the charge, and God spake 
by him when he said, ‘See that you fall not out by the way.’ 
Israel is yet in the wilderness; the good land is not yet in pos- 
session; Gentile foes abound without, and many evil tongues 
strive within; but yield not, falter not, forget not the destiny 
that separates you from all the people of other lands, and that 
bids you, as one family whom the Eternal hath chosen, to 
cherish the love that brothers only know; and to persevere in 
the one purpose for which you are set apart. Glorify the 
Eternal,—He is a Unity, be His people united in the bond that 
He alone can form. He maketh men to be of one mind in a 
house: O let there be but one mind among you—one mind in 
Israel !”’ 

He paused for a space ; then in a song of praise again recoun- 
ted the wonders of divine mercy: and after an hour so spent, 


bore him to the couch that had so long yielded him > 
Around him stood his family, all but 


| 
| 
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Castle Square, Swansea, 
A Sm would be preferred. 


j IVERPOOL HEBREW EDUCATIONAL INSTITU 
_4 TION.—A competent Hebrew Master is wanted for the above schoo) : 
duties will occupy about three hours daily. Satisfactory testimonials as to jean 
ties, &e., will be required.—Salary, £50 per Annum. aa 
Address, Mr. Samuel Hess, 15, Canning-street, Liverpool. 
Jan. 27, 5605. 


Vy J ANTED a pmyw for the Manchester Congregation, whos: 
age does not exceed 40 years. Salary, £60 per annum.—Address, Mr B. 


Hyam, Synagogue Chambers, Halliwell-street, to whom testimonials must be 
forwarded. 


Hm and LECTURER WA 


gregation, a Gentleman competent to officiate as jtF} and Lecturer, whose ay: 
must not exceed 40 years. Salary, £150 per annum.—Apply by letter, P. Pp. ‘ 
Mr. B. Hyam, Synagogue Chambers, Halliwell-street, to whom testimonials mus: 
be forwarded, 


CONGREGATION or UNITED BRETHREN or tue JEWISH FAITH 
MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA. 


W ANTED for the above Congregation, a Gentleman (an 


unmarried Englishman would be preferred), qualified to officiate as Th, 


LECTURER, * by5 * ppoin and OMY; the latter to be only 


temporary. The salary will be £200 sterling per annum, with a free residence; 


and it is presumed that a School, which he will be required to superintend, 
giving instruction in Hebrew and English, will yield an additional yearly sum of 


he gently sank in death; his last words were, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, | 


the Eternal our God, the Eternal is a Unity,” and those around 
him responded ‘* Blessed be the name of the glory of His 
kingdom, for ever and ever.”’ 


Died. 
At Hackney, aged 58, on Sabbath, the 18th instant, Emanuel Aguilar, 


Esq., President of the Mahamad of the Sephardim Congregation in | 


London. 
our nation, and very highly respected. 


*,* TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION ;—for transmission of every issue, 
free of extra charge, throughout Great Britain and her colonies, and to such 
foreign couniries as have a postal convention therewith :—Annual, 10s. 6d. 
—Half-yearly, 5s. 6d —Quarterly, 3s.—payable, always in advance, (by 
order on London, post office order, or otherwise, ) at the Office, 27, Camo- 
mile Street, London. Single copies, (unstamped only,) 3d. each. 

The annual volumes i. ii. and iii., bound, 10s. 6d. each; stitched with 
printed wrapper, 8s. each. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mogador Relief Fund.—Further receipts at the Office of the Voice of 
Jacob—Per Charlotte Elizabeth—A few friends from Boston upon 
Humber, £1. 8s. 6.; Mrs. Stapleton, collected at Dartmouth, £4.; 
F. 10s.; H. H. 13s.; J. S. Frowd, Esq., £1.; the Misses Bridge- 
north, £1. 

The pressure of matter, some of it long in type, obliges us unwillingly 
to reserve various contributions until next number 

NOTICE.—Subscribers at the West-end of London, will henceforward 
receive the Voice of Jacob, through Messrs. Dyte and Son, 106, Strand, 
who will receive and execute all orders. 


NOTICES FOR THE ENSUING FORTNIGHT. 
Frid. 31 Jan. 23rd Shebat Sabbath at 3 past 4. 


Sabb. 1 Feb.24 Portion for the Week 

Frid. 7 “ 30 “ TIN CAN 

Sabb. 8 “ IstoflstAdar “ 23 Portion 
Frid, 14 7 


Sabbath at 5 o’Cclock. 


The deceased was a member of one of the oldest families of | 


about £100. 


Application to be made to Messrs. Lazarus & Lawrance, 4, Castle Street, 
Houndsditch, London. 


Now Publishing, in Weekly Numbers at Twopence Halfpenny each, and in 
Monthly Parts at Tenpence each. 


IGHTEEN TREATISES rrom MISHNA, Trans. 


lated by the Rev. D. A. De Sora, and the Rev. M. J. Rapuatt. Second 
Edition, 8vo. 


In order to bring this valuable work within the reach of Avt classes, a Second 
Bdition has been published, which will be delivered in Weekly Numbers at Two- 
pence Halfpenny each to Subscribers; each number will contain 16 pages. The 
whole work will not exceed 23 numbers, consequently, not cost more than 4s, 9 
Monthly Parts at Tenpence will also be delivered. | 

Persons intending to become Subscribers, are requested to send their addresses 
to Mr. Vallentine, Jewish Chronicle Office, Houndsditch, when orders will lx 
punctually attended to. 


N.B.—The Rev. Translators are in no manner connected with the present pub- 
lication, nor are they the writers of the Preface to the book. 


COURT ALMANACEK, for 184. 
Dedicated by Special permission to Her MaJestTyY. 


Mr. Dr Lara, Chromographic Artist to the Queen, has the honor to acquaint the 
public, that having some few Proof Copies of the above publication unsold, he begs 
to offer them at the trade price, viz. 3s. 6d. ; handsomely mounted, 5s. ;, frame¢ 
and glazed, 10s. 6d. each. Also, a few copies of his Victoria Annual, published 
by Longman & Co., at half the price, viz. 1 Guinea each. 

The Illuminated Note paper, in packets of 12 sheets, various designs, 4. the 
packet. 7 


Apply by letter, to the Artist’s residence, 6, Stebon Terrace, London Hospital. 


Wy ANZED. by a Lady of the Jewish persuasion, a Situation 


as Housekeeper in a Widower’s family ; she has no objection to tlt 
charge of a young family ; and is fully competent to take the care of their na 
tion if required ; and every duty connected with the domestic department.— PP 

by letter, to C. C., at Mr. Smith’s Library, 44, Edward Street, Portman Squat — 
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